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From the Eclectic Review. 

WM. ALLEN: HIS LIFE AND LABORS. 
(Continued from page 659.) 


Cheered and refreshed as Mr. Allen must 
naturally have been by much that he saw in 
Petersburg, his residence there was far from 
being agreeable, in consequence of the great 
depression of mind to which he was at this 
period subject. He frequently speaks of him- 
self as “in mental bonds,” as “deeply tried 
in spirit,” ‘needing much faith to remain,” 
feeling as it were “‘ shut up in prison,” longing 
for home, and so on. Expressions of this char- 
acter are frequent in the journal. The “nicely 
warmed rooms” only make him think of his 
mother, and wish she could have her house 
made equally comfortable ; and letters from his 
daughter can scarcely be read, for. tears. 
“ Thou art my beloved child,” he writes to her, 
“ doubly dear to me, dear by the closest ties of 
nature, and even still dearer by that precious 
union of spirit which is produced by religious 
feeling. 1am sometimes obliged to wipe my 
eyes, in order to get on with reading thy let- 
ters.” His valued friend and companion, Mr. 
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been kind to us this evening ; let us repose in 
his love.” Fearing the Lord, they “ spake 
often one to another, and the Lord hearkened 
and heard,” and gave them peace. 

In March, 1819, the travellers, after suitably 
acknowledging the great kindness they had re- 
ceived from Lord and Lady Catheart, and Sir 
John Wylie, took leave of the Vennings and 
their other beloved friends, and finally left 
Petersburg for Odessa and Constantinople, by 
way of Moscow. Travelling onwards, with 
three horses in the kabitska, or sledge; the 
course of the road shown only by branches of 


‘| pine, stuck in at certain distances; the snow 


drifting and covering holes of above four feet 
deep, into which they often plumped without 
the slightest warning ; sometimes, as at Novo- 
rogod, sleeping on a wolf-skin, for Russian 
landlords then provided no beds; sometimes 
obliged to pull up, and lie quietly by the road- 
side till break of day; they at length reached 
Tver in safety. At this place, where they had 
letters to the governor, they remained a few 
days, visiting prisons, and seeking to promote 
education. ‘ [thas been a portion of our duty 
here,” says Mr. Allen, “ as in other places, to 
visit and to enter into feeling with the afflicted, 
and with the outcasts of society, by which our 
| spirits have been much depressed ; our service 
leads us to dungeons as well as to palaces, and 
we feel the force of those words of the apostle, 
‘We are debtors to all men.’ It is a consola- 
tion, however, to know that this trial of our 
feelings is not in vain, and that qur representa- 
tions to the proper authorities have proved the 
means of alleviating much human misery.” 
From Tver they proceeded to Moscow, where 
‘similar engagements presented themselves. The 


Grellet, was at these seasons a great comfort to; public institutions, chiefly through the zeal 
him, strengthening him after the labors of the|and energy of the Empress-mother, were in 
day, both by conversation and prayer. Onone| admirable order. Of this extraordinary woman 
of these evenings, when they had been undis-| Mr. Allen says, and he is not given to extrav- 
turbed by visitors, he says, ‘“ After supper,|agance, “I have not heard of any woman in 
dear Stephen and I had some very edifying |the world who is so heartily, so incessantly, 
conversation ; my mind was low and tender, | and so extensively engaged in works of benev- 
and after we had sat some time, he engaged in olence as the worthy mother of the good Alex- 
supplication. On taking leave to retire to my|ander.”” From Moscow a report was forwarded 
own room, I remarked, “The Master has!to the Emperor, containing observations on 
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what they had seen, and suggestions calculated 
to promote the great objects of their journey. 

By the end of April they had left Moscow, 
and were on their way over the Steppes of Tar- 
tary, to visit the German Colonies of Mennon- 
ites on the banks of the Dnieper. It is pleasant 
to find that as they journeyed they observed, 
and not unfrequently, in the villages, the 
women, neatly dressed, collected before their 
cottages in fittle groups, singing; and, what- 
ever may be the disadvantages of Russian rule, 
it is satisfactory to learn that it rarely, if ever, 
happens that any body is starved. Fora single 
penny, a peasant can obtain as much black 
bread as he can eat. 

On their arrival at the Colonies they were 
very warmly received by (General Contineas, 
the military superintendent, a sensible and re- 
ligious man, who kindly undertook to interpret 
for them at their religious meetings. This be- 
lieving centurion, after their return to England, 
opened a correspondence with Mr. Allen, which 
was continued until his death, in 1830. 

After leaving the Colonies they proceeded to 
Simferopol, to visit tke “‘ Malakans, or Spirit- 
ual Christians.” Many of these had suffered 
persecution in consequence of their separation 
from the Greek church, and many, particularly 
the Cossacks, languished for a long time in 
prison. They, however, firmly maintained 


their ground. They prefer the Holy Scriptures 
to all other writings, cobsidering them as the 


rule of their faith, and as containing the re- 
vealed will of God to man. Though not rich, 
they have paid as much as seventy rubles, (up- 
wards of £13) for a eopy of the sacred volume. 
They acknowledge Christ as “God manifest 
in the flesh,” who died on the cross for the sins 
of the world. They reject pictures or images, 
apd the adoration of saints. In their assemblies 
the Bible is read and explained. Yet,—such 
is man, everywhere the same,—‘ though most 
of them love the truth,” they divide and sepa- 
rate on unimportant points, forgetting that love 
which is “the fulfilling of the law.” With 
these people the two Friends held meetings, 
and, through an interpreter, exhorted and in- 
structed them. From hence they proceeded 
through Cherson to Odessa, where they em- 
barked for Constantinople. 

On the Ist of August they sailed by the 
boat for Scio (then the most prosperous portion 
of Greece), and on the Third-day, about nine 
in the morning, came in sight of the island. 
The visit was a satisfactory one; the Greek 
archbishop consenting to become the president 
of a school society, and Professor Bambas un- 
dertaking to translate and print the Scripture 
lessous. On the 14th, they hired a boat to 
take them to Athens, and endured many priva- 
tions and perils during a protracted voyage of 
eleven days. Here they were refreshed by the 
voice and welcome of Dr. Pinkerton. They 
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remained a fortnight, doing what they could, 
and then set out for Corinth. From hence they 
proceeded to Patras and Zante, where, after a 
short quarantine they landed, and were heartily 
welcomed by Colonel cr Major-General Sir 
Patrick), Ross. Here Mr. Allen was attacked 
by fever, and, during a severe and dangerous 
illness of some weeks, received attentions from 
Calonel Ross and his lady, whose kindness he 
ever after spoke of with love and gratitude. A 
sincere attachment to him was cherished by the 
colonel ; and a beautiful letter addressed bythe . 
daughter of Sir Patrick, twenty-five years 
afterwards, to one of the editors, describes the 
deep feeling with which he heard of his friend’s 
decease. 

After visiting Corfu and Malta, and subse- 
quently Rome, Milan, Geneva, and Paris, Mr. 
Allen arrived at home on the 26th of Febru- 
ary, 1820, having been absent about a year and 
a half. 

The third journey was to Vienna and Verona 
in 1822, and was undertaken chiefly for the 
purpose of again meeting the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, and endeavoring to interest him in the 
cause of the poor Greeks, and in the abolition 
of slavery. He reached Vienna on the 27th of 
September, and was immediately sent for by 
Alexander. The interview was long and satis- 
factory ; the Emperor encouraged him to speak 
freely ; and in succession, the German colonies, 
schools, the slave-trade, and the condition of 
the Greeks were severally discussed. During a 
second visit, the Emperor urged him to go to 
Verona, where he again met him twice, and en- 
tered fully and warmly into his various benevo- 
lent projects. In the course of these inter- 
views, entire hours were occupied in religious 
conversation and in social worship. The Em- 
peror spoke much of trials known only to him- 
self and God; of temptations under which he 
could find no relief except in the promise, ‘‘ My 
grace is sufficient for thee ;” and of sorrows 
which drove him continually to a throne of 
grace. After these conversations they sat in 
silence, prayed, and parted. On the 31st of 
October, Mr. Allen waited upon him to take 
leave. After describing a lengthened conver- 
sation, he adds, “ It was now between nine and 
ten o’clock, but we seemed loth to part. When 
T rose, he embraced aud kissed me three times, 
saying, ‘ Remember me to your family, I should 
like to know them.’ Ah! when and where 
shall we meet again!” They never saw each 
other more; the death of Alexander, which 
took place in 1825, putting an end to this 
singular friendship between a Russian Emperor 
and an English tradesman, a powerful despot 
and a plain Friend. 

During Mr. Allen’s stay at Verona, Prince 
Esterhazy, the crown Prince of Sweden, and 
the Duke of Wellington, all treated him with 
the greatest kindness and attention. The duke, 
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who seems to have entertained a sincere re- 
spect for his character, asked him to dinner, to 
meet some of the eminent persons then as. 
sembled at the Congress ; but Mr. Allen, with 
characteristic humility, declined the invi- 
tation, stating that “‘ where duty did not call, 
he believed it was his place rather to remain 
in the shade.” The duke, who saw at a glancé 
his reasons for refusing, immediately told him, 
with similar frankness, that he believed he was 
right. In following years, Mr. Allen several 
times records with satisfaction ‘‘ the noble con- 
duct” of the Duke of Wellington, to whom, 
as well as to Mr. Canning and Karl Bathurst, 
he always felt under deep personal obligations. 

Leaving Verona, he next proceeded to Turin, 
where he found the British minister had just 
received instructions from Mr. Canning to re- 
port to the Duke of Wellington, then at Verona, 
on the state of the Waldenses, who were at that 
time exposed to severe persecution. It was 
soon agreed that the secretary should accom- 
pany him on a visit to the valleys. On their 
return to Turin, Mr. Allen addressed a letter, 
containing the substance of his observations, to 
the Emperor of Russia. The British minister 
accompanied it by a note to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and a special courier was dispatched 
with the documents. The result was important 
to the poor Waldenses, as they obtained by this 
means some important privileges. The letter 
to Alexander was forwarded to him as soon as 
the courier arrived. The Emperor was out. 
On returning late at night he read it; Baron 
Wylie found him at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, sitting over it in tears. 

Proceeding through Geneva,—where he met 
the Baron de Stael, and the Duke and Duchess 
de Broglie,—he passed on to Stuttgard, and ob- 
tained an interview with the King of Wurtem- 
berg, to whom he was introduced by the Jm- 
peror of Russia. ‘‘ My visit to the Waldenses,” 
he says, “ naturally opened the way for con- 
versation upon toleration in matters of religion. 
I remarked, in substance, that the business of 
civil governors was the protection of the peo 
ple in their rights and privileges, but that they 

ad nothing to do in matters of religion, pro- 
vided that the good order of the community 
was not disturbed.” Both the King and Queen 
fully assented to this doctrine. “I had, then,’’ 
he adds, “under the influence of duty, to 
make some remarks on the subject of religion, 
which appeared to be felt; and we parted, I 
believe, under mutual feelings of Christian re- 
gard and affection. They cordially took me by 
the hand, and the King said, that if there was 
anything in which he could gratify me at Stutt- 
gard, he should be glad to do it.” This audience 
occupied from an hour-and-a-half to two hours. 
From Stuttgard, after paying a brief visit to the 
Pastor Oberlin, at Waldbach, he proceeded to 
Paris, and thence home. (To be continued.) 


RISE AND PROGRESS OF FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS 





























School for colored children was organized, and 
is still held in the school-house belonging to 
that Association, located at the corner of Nine- 
teenth and Spring Garden streets, Philadel- 
phia. A number of its teachers have been 
members of the Society of Friends, although it 
has been conducted asa Union School. Prob- 
ably no one who is acquainted with the history 
and work of this institution will hesitate to ac- 
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AMONG FRIENDS IN PHILADELPHIA AND 
VICINITY. 
(Concluded from page 668.) 


In the year 1856, the Bethany Mission 


knowledge the great benefit it has proved to 
its scholars. A marked change for the better 
has appeared in their neatness, their general 
decorum, and their attention to home duties ; 
and in some instances the teachers have been 
blessed with substantial fruit resulting from 
their attention to the religious interests of 
those under their care. Thirteen teachers and 
125 scholars belong to this school, which also 
has a library of 349 well selected volumes, the 
perusal of which has exerted a beneficial in- 
fluence on the morals and manners of their 
readers. 

In Fourth month, 1858, a school for the 
children of Friends and others was opened in 
Friends’ Meeting House, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, and is still maintained with six teachers 
and 36 scholars. The library of 140 books is 
much resorted to by the children, ‘and the 
teachers believe that they receive many useful 
lessons from them. 

A Mission School had been held in the 
Greenway School House, Twenty-Fourth Ward, 
Philadelphia, for about a year, with varying 
success until the summer of 1858, when owing 
to the want of a superintendent and other causes, 
it was on the point of being discontinued. 
Some Friends who had lately moved into the 
neighborhood, witnessing the neglected and 
forlorn condition of the children who were run- 
ning about the fields and roads on the Firat-day 
of the week, regardless of control, became in- 
terested in the school as teachers. They soon 
obtained the services of an efficient and expe- 
rienced superintendent, and op the 15th of 
Eighth month, 1858, reopened the school with 
six teachers (of whom three were Friends) and 
45 scholars. 

Many discouraging circumstances attended 
the work. It is probable that no portion of the 
suburbs of our City contained a more ignorant 
and irreligious population, many of whom did 
not desire their children to be instructed in 
the truths of Christianity, others would not 
take the trouble to prepare them for school or 
compel their attendance. 

A systematic visitation of the fam’.es, re- 
peated as often as necessary, and the cadeavors 
to benefit them in other ways, at- length 
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awakened an attachment to the teachers and Society of Friends. By a rule of the Associa- 
the school, and succeeded in procuring as tion, the teachers must be all members of, or 
pupils nearly all the children within easy walk- ' professors with the Society, and the school is 
ing distance of the school-house. The roll has in its management a Friends’ school. There 
included the names of 8 teachers and 150 isa library of 231 volumes belonging to it. 


scholars, with an average attendance of about 


In Twelfth month, 1859, a school was opened 


80. The school has been kept open to the in the house of a Friend, about two miles from 
resent time without intermission, and the| Mount Holly, New Jersey, for the children of 
beneficial effects of its teachings upon the schol-|the neighboring families, most of whom were 


ars have been very apparent. 


Their parents; not members of any religious society, nor in 


have also profited, both by what the children the way of attending any place of worship. 
have repeated after returning from school, and| This, which bore the name of Wheatland 
by reading the library books lent as a reward School, commenced with an attendance of nine 


for attending school. 


More than 300 well se-|or ten children, but such was the interest ex- 


lected volumes have been purchased for this, cited that it increased to 26, some of them 


library, and extensively read. 

Four Friends are now engaged in teaching, 
two of whom reside at a distance of three miles 
from the school, and though often much ex- 
posed to the weather and fatigue in going and 
returning, they consider themselves amply re- 
paid by the consciousness of being in the line 
of their duty. 

In Fifth month, 1859, the daughters of a 
Friend living in Edgmont, Delaware Co., 
Penna., witnessing the astonishing ignorance 
of some of the children in their neighborhood, 
a large proportion of whom had never even 
heard the history of the creation, felt this des- 
titution as a loud call upon them for exertion, 
and they opened a school, the benefits of which 
were shared by between forty and sixty chil- 
dren, of ages varying from four to eighteen 

ears, none, however, mewbers of our Society. 

his school was continued with much interest 
and benefit for four years, when owing to the 
removal of the teachers to a distant locality, it 
was reluctantly given up, no person having 
been found who was willing to take the interest 
and continue the requisite exertion and care 
necessary to its longer existence. 

In Tenth month, 1859, another school was 
commenced in rooms attached to Twelfth Street 
Meeting House, which had been similarly oc- 
eupied twenty-seven years before. It was in- 
tended mainly for the children of Friends, 
although many pupils have been received who 
are in no way connected with our Society. 
The opportunity of bringing before these the 
cardinal doctrines of the Christian religion, 
which might otherwise have been kept obscured 
from them, has seemed to the teachers most 
valuable and desirable, and sufficient of itself 
fully to repay the labor bestowed. The fruits 
of this labor have been reaped by schools lately 
established, whose corps of teachers has been 
replenished from the older classes of this school. 
There are 27 members of this Association, of 
whom 21 are actively engaged in duties con- 
nected with the school. The number of 
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nearly of adult age, whose conduct gave evi- 
dence of the beneficial effects of the instruction 
imparted. The perusal of a portion of the 
Holy Scriptures at their own homes was also 
urged upon them, and became the daily prac- 
tice of some. This school was maintained with 
unabated numbers and interest until the Sixth 
month, 1864, when one of the teachers removed 
to another state, and another changed her resi- 
dence toa distance. Considerable effort was 
used to supply their places, but without 
success, and the school was reluctantly dis- 
continued. 

Oak Grove School, held near Haddonfield, 
New Jersey, was established Tenth month, 
1860, and is still carried on with three teach- 
ers and fifty scholars, whose increasingly inter- 
interested attention and seriousness repay the 
teachers for their perseverance though consider- 
ably exposed to fatigue. 

Hillston School was commenced in 1860, by 
a Friend living near Glen Mills, Delaware 
Co., Penna., and is composed of about nineteen 
children of the operatives in the neighboring 
mills. They have no library, but having felt 
the need of one for-the use of the older chil- 
dren and their parents, are making an effort to 
establish one. 

Locust Hill School, near Yardville, Mercer 
Co., N J., was opened Sixth month 5th, 1861, 
with two teachers, and its roll has comptised 
the names of twenty scholars, but three of 
whom are members of the Society of Friends. 
The last Report received represents the school 
as increasing in numbers, and producing gene- 
ral improvement in the conduct of the chil- 
dren. 

Tuckerton First day School was organized 
in the winter of 1861, and includes four teach- 
ers, who are also members of an adult Bible 
Class of 7, and 18 younger pupils. Further 
details in relation to this school may be found 
in the yearly reports read before this Associa- 
tion. 

There are a number of other First-day schools 


scholars per last year’s report was 122, beside| belonging to this Association, the detai’s of 
86 in the Adult Bible classes, making a total of whose operations appear in their Annual Re- 


158/* About.100 of these are members of the ports regularly coming before us, and embody- 
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ing much valuable instruction and interesting | we should not need to be urged to labor for our 


incidents, but a brief summary of which would 
swell this Report beyond proper bounds. We 
therefore add merely the names, date of orga- 
nization, and number of teachers and scholars 
according to last year’s reports. 

Swarthmore Mission, Locust Street; fall of 
1860 ; 28 teachers and 190 scholars. 


er and 12 scholars. 

Friends’ First-day Colored School, in St. 
Mary’s Street, Philadelphia; Twelfth month 
1st, 1863 ; 26 teachers and 277 scholars. 

West Chester Friends’ Colored School ; 
Fifth month Ist, 1863; 4 teachers and 18 
scholars, 

Frankford First-day School; Fourth month 
26th, 1863; 5 teachers and 58 scholars. 

Muncy First-day School; Highth month 
2d, 1863; 7 teachers and 40 scholars. 

In the proceedings of the Second Annual 
Conference of this Association, mention was 
made of the proposed erection of a school-house 
to accommodate the Swarthmore Mission 
Schoel, and the Executive Committee was di- 
rected to render such aid and advice as was in 
its power. To effect this object more perfectly, 
the Locust Street Mission Association was reg- 
ularly incorporated, raised by voluntary sub- 
scription the necessary means, and erected a 
commodious building on Locust Street between 
Ninth and Tenth streets, in the City of Phila- 
delphia, in which our Annual Meetings can be 
held. Since this building was finished a col- 
ored school called the Joseph Sturge Mission, 
has been held. in it on First-day mornings, and 
the Swarthmore Mission for white children in 
the afternoon. Evening schools have also been 
opened at stated periods during the week for 
ordinary common school instruction to such as 
are by their occupation debarred from the fa- 
cilities afforded by the Public Schools of this 
City. 

When we survey the vast field of labor open 
ing to our view in every direction, among chil- 
dren who are orphans or friendless, and those 
whose parents are either totally indifferent to 
their welfare, or train them in evil ways, desires 
are strongly awakened that many more laborers 
may come forward in this good work. Those 
who have never been engaged in Biblical in- 
struction have no idea how greatly it is needed 
in other classes than those referred to. In- 
vestigation of this subject bas brought to light 
lamentable ignorance where it was not suspect- 
ed. Want of time, of interest, of ability, and 
various other causes have prevented parents 
and guardians from leading those under their 
care to search the Scriptures which testify 
of Christ, and are able to make wise unto 
salvation through faith in Him. The command 
“Feed my lambs” iis not to those only who 
are called tothe ministry of the Gospel, and 














Divine Master. We should esteem it a privilege 
to work for Him ia the humblest sphere. We 
may not be permitted to see the fruit of the 
seed we sow in the hearts of the little ones, 
but if we sow in faith, laboring diligently and 
patiently, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord, 
we may be sure that our labor will not be in 
Burlington First-day School, 1862 ; 1 teach- | vai 


a. 
On behalf of the Committee. 


B. W. Beestry, Chairman. 
Philadelphia, Fourth month 14, 1865, 





Let it not be forgotten that filial affection 
and divine grace are not one and the same 
thing. We may tenderly love our parents, 
and be very desirous to comply with their 
wishes, while at the same time we carry within 
us an unsanctified spirit and a heart at enmity 
with God.— Clark. 

The “Old Banner” Essays. 
CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 
(Continued from page 663.) 

In considering this question, it is very im- 
portant that w2 should keep distinctly before 
our view the fact that there is no authority 
whatever in Scripture for asserting that Water 
Baptism is an equivalent or substitute for the 
rite of circumcision. It is true the contrary 
has been freely taught in all ages of the 
Church ; and, to use the words of the late Dr. 
Arnold, “ it seems historically certain that the 
Judaism which upheld circumcision, and in- 
sisted on the difference of meats, after having 
vainly endeavored to sap the Gospel, did, even 
within the first century, transfer itself into a 
Christian form, and, substituting Baptism for 
cireumcision, and the mystic influence of the 
bread and wine of the communion for the 
doctrine of purifying and defiling meats, did 
thereby prevert Christianity to a fatal extent.” 

Some, however, will doubtless still press the 
question, “Why was Water Baptism admin- 
istered at all in the early Church?”’ We have 
already shewn that the Jews practised this rite 
in admitting proselytes ; and there is abundant 
evidence in the New Testament to prove that 
great condescension was exercised by the 
Apostles and the infant Church towards the 
prejudices of both Jews and Heathen in re- 
gard to existing institutions. Thus Paul 
shaved his head, took vows, and declared, 
“Unto the Jews I became a Jew, that I might 


gain the Jews; [am made all things to all 


men, that I might by all means save some ;” 
[Acts ix. 20, 22;] but surely these things are 


not laid down as arule for Christians in all 
ages, and under widely different circum- 
stances. 


Our Lord, when He was personally on earth, 


distinctly and repeatedly declared that an opea 
confession of Him is essential to salvation. 
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“Tf I, then, your Lord and Master, have 
men, him will I also confess before my Father| washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one 
which is in heaven ; but whosoever shall deny|another’s feet; for I have given you an ex- 
Me before men, him will I also deny before my | ample that ye should doas I have done to you.” 
Father which is in heaven.” ([Matt. x. 32,|[John xiii. 14,15.] We know it will be said 
$8.] And as at that day Baptism by water| that this washing of feet was an act symbolical 
was the usual method of making public profes- | of the duties of hospitality and brotherly love, 
sion of a change of religious faith, it was un-|and that it is no longer binding upon Chris- 
questionably so understood in the early Church, | tians; and this is just our line of argument 
and not as a rite which in itself conveyed any|against the perpetuity of Water Baptism. Is 
spiritual benefit to the recipients. In confir-|it not strange that when in the fourth century 
mation of this view of the subject, we find, in| the Church abandoned the form of immersion, 
reading the New Testament, the rite of Baptism | they should have adopted the heathen cere- 
is invariably connected with’ belief. mony of sprinkling the face, in preference to 

Now, for a few words with those who argue|the Christian one of washing of the feet, as 
that Water Baptism is essential to salvation, | evidence of having “ part with Christ?” 
and that they who undergo this rite, become} Let us now consider the assertion that all 
thereby children of God and inheritors of the | the practices of the early Church must be ob- 
kingdom of heaven. Is not this doctrine di-|served by Christians to the end of time. If 
rectly opposed to the language of the Great|this be so, Christians of all denominations 
Teacher, when He said, “Except ye. be con-|have much to answer for; because, if this 
verted, and become as little children, ye shall rinciple be fully and fairly carried out, we 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven ;” and|should, like the Moravians, choose by lot in 
again, “ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, ex-|religious matters; we should abstain from 
cept a man be born again he cannot see the| things strangled and from blood; anoint the 
kingdom of God?” But the dogma of Baptis-|sick with oil; hold love feasts; break bread 
mal Regeneration puts a ceremony in the place|from house to house; have all things in 
of vital operative faith; and gives toa human|common; and, be baptized for the dead, 
priesthood a position and power which are en-| since it is a well-authenticated fact that many 
tirely opposed to both the spirit and the letter | of the early Christians underwent this rite for 
of the New Testament. We suppose the most | deceased friends. 
ardent upholder of this doctrine does not deny| We rather regard the Gospel dispensation as 
that the thief on the cross was saved by faith,|a system of great spiritual principles, which 
without undergoing the rite of Water Baptism; | should spread and be developed more fully as 
or that Simon Magus, after he had been baptized, | light and knowledge increase. Even the great 
was “in the gall of bitterness, and in the| Teacher Himself said unto his chosen disciples, 
bond of iniquity.” [Acts viii. 18, 23.] It|after He had been a long time with them, “TI 
should also be remembered that Cornelius,| have yet many things to say unto you, but ye 

and many others, received the all-important|cannot bear them now.” [John xvi. 12.] 
Baptism of the Holy Ghost, before they pro-| Not only so; but we believe that some things 
fessed Christianity outwardly, by being baptized | which may be desirable and ordained at one 
with water; which is a proof that it is not} period of the Church’s history, may be unde- 
water which regenerates the soul, but that we | sirable and even wrong at another. The brazen 
are saved by grace through faith. We agree| serpent, a striking type of salvation by Christ, 
with that eminent Baptist minister, C. H.|was made by Moses at the express command 
Spurgeon, when he says, “ Baptized, re-bap-|of Jehovah; but when it became an object of 
tized, circumcised, confirmed, fed upon sacra-| superstitious veneration, Hezekiah, in accord- 
ments, and buried in consecrated ground, ye|ance with the Divine will, broke it in pieces, 
shall all perish except ye believe in Christ ;” |and called it Nehushtan, 7.e. a worthless piece 
to which we would add the converse, and say,|of brass. And seeing that Water Baptism has 
“unbaptized, uncircumcised, unconfirmed, dis- | been so much confounded with the true Chris- 
regarding sacraments, and buried in unconse-|tian Baptism of the Holy Ghost, is it not a re- 

crated ground, ye shall all be saved if ye truly|ligious duty to give up the outward rite, so 
believe in Christ.” that the attention of professing Christians may 

We would remind those who observe the| dwell upon the one spiritual, indispensable pro- 
rite of Water Baptism, as fulfilling in their|cess of heart-cleansing, by which alone they 
opinion a command of our Lord, yet without|can enter the kingdom of Heaven? The 
attaching any regenerating influence to the| Apostles never taught that Baptism by water 
rite itself, that they do not hesitate to disre-| made a man one whit holier, or less holy—they 
gard the injunction to wash one another’s feet, | pointed tothe one saving Baptism, “the answer 
though Christ both set us the example (which| of a good conscience towards God ;” [1 Pet. 

He did not in baptizing with water), and com-| iii. 21 ;] and had the outward rite been upheld 
manded it, in the following decisive words:!by any believers in that day, as a means of 


‘¢ Whosoever. therefore, shall confess Me before 
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producing salvation, can we doubt for a mo- |likewise often adduced, as evidence of the ne- 
ment that it would have shared the same fate | cessity of being baptized in water; but a care- 
as circumcision, and have been utterly excluded | ful perusal of the narrative by no means con- 
from Christian customs ? firms such an assumption. The eunuch, as a 
The language of the Bible is often highly| Jewish proselyte, had been worshipping at 
metaphorical. Our Lord speaks of Himself as} Jerusalem. He knew nothing of the Gospel 
a shepherd, a vine, a door; and made use of| until Philip preached Christ unto him. When 
figurative language in describing the nature] he heard, he believed, and naturally requested 
and effects of the Gospel dispensation. When] the evangelist to baptize him into that faith. 
the fact is recorded that at the great day of| But Philip neither suggested Baptism by water, 
the feast, when Jesus stood and cried, saying,|nor did he make it essential to a reception of 
“Tf any man thirst, let him come unto Me 4nd | Christianity. His words are merely permissive, 
drink. He that believeth on Me, as the Scrip-|not compulsory ; “If thou believest with all 
ture hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers|thine heart, thou mayest.” [Acts viii. 37.] 
of living water,” it is immediately added, “ but|‘‘Thou mayest,” not “Thou must.” Two 
this spake He of the Spirit, which they that|other important deductions are also elicited 
believe on Him should receive.” [John vii. 38, | here ;—first, concerning the recipient, that un- 
39.] Again; the Baptism of Christ is spoken |less he believes with all his heart, he may not 
of as being with “the Holy Ghost and with|be baptized. How then can Christian men 
fire ;” and there was once a Christian sect that] presume to baptize unconscious infants? Sec- 
took the whole of this declaration in a literal] ondly, concerning the mode of baptism ; “ They 
sense, and made their converts pass through | went down into the water, both Philip and the 
the element of fire ; but we know this language |eunuch, and he baptized him.” How then 
has been generally and rightly accepted as|can those, who believe this to be a “ needful 
showing, under the figure of fire, the purifying} Apostolic ceremony,” perform it in a manner 
and refining operations of the Holy Spirit |so widely different from that recorded in Scrip- 
upon the human soul. When, therefore, we|ture ? 
come to the parallel passage, “Except a man| In answer to the question “ What is Chris- 
be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannoten-|tian Baptism?” we reply, it is the Baptism 
ter into the kingdom of God,’”’ how can those | promised by our Lord unto the eleven Apostles, 
who adopt the spiritual interpretation, as re-| when He said, “‘ Ye shall be baptized with the 
gards the meaning of the word “fire,” in the} Holy Ghost ;” a Baptism which in like manner 
. passage just quoted, insist upon a literal ren-|fell on the Gentile Cornelius and his near 
dering of the word ‘‘ water”’ in the latter case ? | friends and kinsmen, when Peter was speaking 
And, moreover, if this text is taken literally,}unto them; a spiritual operation, which has 
it proves the doctrine of Baptismal Regenera-|the same effect upon the soul as washing has 
tion ; a doctrine which we have already shown | upon the body, and which is essential to salva- 
to be diametrically opposed to the whole scope|tion, in accordance with the declaration, 
and tenor of the Gospel dispensation, as well |‘‘ Baptism doth also now save us (not the put- 
as being most palpably contradicted by facts. | ting away of the filth of the flesh, but the answer 
We have seen that at another time Jesus spoke | of a good conscience toward God) by the resur- 
of the Holy Ghost under the figure of water ;| rection of Jesus Christ,” [1 Pet. iii. 21.] This 
and we think the context proves that this was|spiritual Baptism is no empty ceremonial, but 
his meaning in the text now before us; for, in}of wondrous efficacy and unspeakable import- 
pursuing the conversation with Nicodemus, He|ance. It confers a new nature upon man; he 
makes no further reference to water, but goes| becomes a new creature ; old things pass away, 
on as though the only subject under discussion | behold all things become new; and he feels 
was the spiritual new birth.* that this is effected, “ not by works of righteous- 
The baptism of the eunuch by Philip is|ness which he has done, but by the washing of 
regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy 
* Calvin, in writing upon this passage of Scrip-| host.” [Tit. iii. 5.) It is described else- 
ture, says:—It is an error in those who, because | Where as the new birth, an indispensable re- 
they hear the name of water, think that kind of| generation; “ Except a man be born again he 
Baptism is mentioned in this place. [John iii. 5.]| cannot see the kingdom of God.” Again, it 
For after Christ hath opened the corruption of na- is referred to by our Lord as a thorough con- 


ture to Nicodemus, and taught him the necessity of ; h fh .«®R b 
the new birth, and Nicodemus dreamed of a cor-| VeTsion, or change of heart; xcept ye be 


poreal one, Christ here shows him the manner how| converted and become as little children, ye 
God doth regenerate us, namely, by water and the |shall not enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” 
Spirit; that is to say, by the Spirit, which, in (To be concluded.) 

cleansing and watering the souls of the faithful, 


performs, by way of resemblance, the office of water. . . 
And, therefore, I take water and the Spirit, simply Man, while he continues Waregenerate, does 


for the Spirit, because it is as water.” [Calvin's | 20t know himself. But when divine truth finds | 
Insts., lib. iv., cap. sect. 25.] a lodgment in the heart, light becomes diffused 
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through all its chambers, and the hidden world 
is explored. The man who is the subject of 
this divine illumination thus gains admittance 
into one field of knowledge which before was 
shut up and dark. Consequently, his views on 
all other subjects will be more just, accurate 
and enlarged. 

If the Gospel, at the first glance we turn to- 
wards it, has so many things to commend it to 
our esteem ; if so many forms of beauty and 
loveliness meet us at its very entrance and 
porch ; what constraining must pass upon every 
intelligent and ingenuous mind to enter its 
inner courts to behold the resplendent glories 
it unveils, and the undying radiance it pours 
forth on all the surrounding spectators. Let 
us therefore go in to behold the beauty of the 


Lord, and to inquire in His Temple.—J. A. 
Clark. 


after Lost Creek Quarterly Meeting was held. 
He had an appointed meeting, which was well 
attended, at Newberry on the 16th, and started 
the same evening for Lost Creek and Newhope 
meetings. A letter from North Carolina men- 
tions that he had reached that State and was in 
the neighborhood of New Garden on the 5th 
inst., having had a prospect of further religious 
service within the limits of that Quarterly Meet- 
ing. 


Diep, on the 16th of 5th month, 1865, H. Regma 
Suoser, in her 79th year; a minister of the Western 
District Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 

——, on the 12th of 6th month, 1865, in Clark 
county, Ohio, Joszrn Necvus, in the 76th year of his 
age; an elder and member of Green Plain Monthly 
Meeting. His close was peaceful. 

——, at the residence of her son-in-law, Joseph 
T. Coates, in Clinton county, Ohio, on the 28th of 
5th month, 1865, Lucy Baneuam, aged 83 years, 1 
month and 26 days; a member of Dover Monthly 
Meeting. She always manifested a lively interest 
in the affairs of Society, and her voice was often 
heard encouraging to faithfulness therein. In her 
latter years she suffered much from bodily infirmi- 
ties, being blind for over twenty years, which pri- 
vation she bore with much patience; and her faith 
in the love and mercy of our dear Redeemer was 
unshaken. 

, on the 16th of 2d month, 1865, Micaat E., 
daughter of William and Deborah J. Parker, (the 
latter deceased,) aged 1 year, 8 months and 22 days; 
a member of Rich Square Monthly Meeting, lowa. 

, near Annapolis, Serena, wife of John Q. 
Haskins, and daughter of the late Jeremiah H. and 
Leah Siler, aged 31 years, 5 months and 18 days. 

Also, on the 24th of 3d mo., 1865, their daughter, 
Laura Haskins, aged 12 years, 3 months and 27 
days. 

Also, on the 13th of 5th mo., 1865, their daughter, 

Carouinz, aged 3 years and 5 months. The fore- 
named deceased were members of Bloomfield Mo. 
Meeting, Ind. 
, bear Terra Haute, Ind., on the 7th of 5th 
month, 1865, Mary Ann, daughter of Abraham and 
Ruth Ellis, aged 23 years, 5 months and 15 days, a 
member of Rocky Run Monthly Meeting. A few 
weeks before her death, she said she was willing to 
go, and manifested a great desire for her Saviour to 
call her home from her suffering. She often spoke 
of her sweet communion with Jesus. 








The intellectual ang spiritual treasures of the 
past should indeed be reverently preserved and 
used ; but they should be used as seed. In- 
stead of indolently living on the stores which 
our fathers left, we should cast them into the 
ground, and get the product fresh every season 
—old, and yet ever new. The intellectual and 
spiritual life of an age will wither, if it has 
nothing to sustain itself but the food which 
grew in an earlier era: it must live on the 


fruits that grow in its own time, and under its 
own eye. 
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New Encianp YEARLY MEETING, for the 
present year, commenced its sittings at Newport 
on Second-day the 12th inst., and closed on 
Fifth-day afternoon, The attendance was larger 
than for many years past, and the proceedings 
were harmonious and satisfactory. -We have not 
received an account in detail, but hope to be 
furnished soon with a printed copy of the min- 
utes, from which extracts may be given. Among 
the members of other Yearly Meetings present, 
we have the names of William Green; from Ire- 
land ; Joseph D. Hoag and Mary Miller from 
Iowa; Daniel Barker and Isham Cox from 
North Carolina; William Haughton, Isaac Jay, 
and Robert W. Douglass from Indiana ; Caroline 
E. Talbot from Ohio; and Edward M. Dorland, 


Seneca Hazard, Levi Knowles and Henry Jewell 
fron New York. 








WANTED—A suitable person to act as Matron of 
an Asylum for Colored Orphans. 

A Friend, or one educated as a Friend, preferred. 

Apply to Joun S. Hines, 27 N. Juniper Street. 

Joun E. Carter, 1313 Pine Street. 

J. E. Ruoaps, 424 Walnut Street, 3t. 


—_—_— 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, 13th 
of Ninth month next. : 

Applications for the admission of students should 
be made to Joseph Potts, Agent, at the office, No. 
109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia. They must 
in all cases be accompanied by certificates of char- 
acter, and the studies pursued, to be signed by the 
last teacher. Copies of the last_ Annual Report, 
with all needful information, may be obtained ut 
the office; or at the College, West Haverford, Dela- 





Joseph J. Neave.—We learn that our 
friend J. J. Neave, did not arrive at Newberry, 
Tennessee, until the 14throf 5th month, the day 
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ware county, Pa,; or on application to Charles Yar- 
nall, No. 124 South Twelfth Street; James Whital1, 
No. 410 Race Street; or Thomas P. Cope, No. 1 
Walnut Street. 

Philad’a., 6mo. 24, 1865.—eowtf. 


————-~08 


HE KNOWETH HIS OWN. 


The lilies which Jesus loves to gather in 
their early and delicate beauty, do not always 
grow in the carefully fenced and cultivated parts 
of his garden here. Often, like the little wood 
blossom, it is from among the thorns, and out 
of the tangled thickets of briery and desolate 
places, that they are taken to be trans- 
planted to his garden above. 

Godly members of godless families are 
hidden in dark cellars, or bleak garrets, from 
the eye of man; still “the eye of the Lord is 
upon them that fear him, upon them that hope 
in his mercy, to deliver their souls from death, 
and to keep them alive in famine.” 

The “incorruptible seed” of his own word, 
scattered, it may be by a Sabbath school teacher, 
in what seems very uncultured and uncared- 
for soil, springs in God’s good time; often in 
seasons of lowliness and pain ; the little sufferer 
turns for solace to the simple hymns and sweet 
Scripture verses, which, with a power never 
known before, speak peace to the pining heart, 
and testify of Jesus, the ever-loving, ever-pres- 
ent Saviour. “ And he whois the same yes- 
terday, and to-day, and forever,” now, as in the 
days of his flesh, takes up young children in 
his arms and blesses them; and it is manifest 
to all who stand by how tenderly “he gathers 
the lambs with his arm. and carries them in 
his bosom,” and “is very gracious to them at 
the sound of their ery.” — Family Treasury. 


It is a grand idea of St. Augustine, to desig- 
nate the whole Church of all time, “ The city of 
God,”—the building made without hands, 
which grows up through all the centuries, to 
stand when time shall be no more. At present we 
live in its narrow streets, and we cannot com- 
mand a view of the whole : but when our stand- 
point is in Heaven, we shall be able to trace its 


vast circumference and progressive architecture. 
—S. R. Pattison. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF EVIL. 

“Qh dear! what a plague it is to live!” 
It was a young girl who made that remark, 
one upon whose path had fallen no shadow, 
and into whose cup of life had been thrown no 
bitterness. What could she have meant when the 
world was full of beauty and gladness and glory? 

The truth was, she had been holding a coun- 
cil with her conscience, and that faithful, un- 
compromising friend told her that she was 
wrong. The girl was a Christian, with quick, 
true sense of right, and warm love for Christian 
duties that had begun to grow cold. She had 
been under temptation for some months past, 
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and her first warm devotion and prayerfulness 
and carefulness of wrong had gone down 
under the force of a fascination she found in 
herself no strength to resist. Oh, it was so 
pleasant to be gay, to astonish her companions 
with brilliant sallies of wit and mirth, to trifle 
in those thousand ways in which young social 
natures show their daring ! 

For some time past, she had not felt like 
praying, as before, “‘ Keep me from temptation 
and deliver me from evil,” when the chamber 
door was shut upon the gay circle; and she 
was not now drawn by the pleadings of her own 
heart to speak to those most in her confidence 
of Christ and his work. One year ago, she 
lived in these things, and her best successes in 
common duties and social enjoyments were be- 
cause she found aid and sympathy with her 
Saviour. Now, another duty lay before her, 
and she felt no fitness for the work ; she had 
lost that confidence which comes from .con- 
scious integrity in those little things that lie 
far down in the heart. It was just at this 
point of self-communion and condemnation, 
while still the charm of social gayeties laughed 
at her too fastidious notions of piety, that she 
exclaimed, ‘‘What a plague it is to live !” 

Such a point is often a most important crisis 
in the history of a life. With many a one it 
has been the commencement of deep backslid- 
ing, or even a skepticism that leads the soul 
forever away from its God. “I must laugh; 
I can not be an old woman,” says the merry 
maiden, “and I can no more help singing than 
a bird in June.” To be sure, young, precious 
friead ! and we would no sooner help it for you 
than we would send the thrush away. But the 
question is, do you not go beyond, in your 
mirth, that boundary where jesting becomes 
“pot convenient?” And then the themes of 
jest and repartee, are they not sometimes some 
forms of mirth not suited to your taste? Some 
old-fashioned disciple who speaks his Master’s 
language with a stammering tongue, some say- 
ing of the Holy Scripture turned to irreverent 
use to sharpen a point of wit? Do you never 
feel, in this can’t-help-it mood, that Christ 
might, for the sake of a simple disciple, turn a 
grieved face away, or haply for his own deep 
love for you ? 

It is often by little beginnings of unlicensed 
mirth and thoughtless irreverence, compromis- 
ing one’s most delicate sense of Christian pro- 
priety and duty, that the youthful disciple 
takes a sad step of departure from God. And 
it is by disregarding those quiet, gentle mo- 
tions of truth and right which seem to come 
from one’s inmost being, that the heart shuts 
the inner door between itself and God. 

Ask your heart, dear young tempted friend, 
in the moment of its gayest mirth, or in its 
first hour alone, if it can still in conscious in- 
tegrity and earnest want look unto its Saviour’s 
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face and say, “Deliver me from all evil.” 
Christ will not enter and dwell there if you 
prefer any favor or admiration to his most 
sacred presence. How will your heart re- 
spond ?— Tract Journal. 





From the English Sunday Magazine. 
“CANST THOU LOOSE THE BANDS OF ORION ?” 

Having described the Pleiades in my-last 
paper, let us now turn to the beautiful antithe- 
sis of the text,—‘ Canst thou loose the bands of 
Orion?” This cluster of stars—the Kesil of the 
ancient Chaldeans—is by far the most mag- 
nificent constellation in the heavens. Its form 
must be familiar to every one who has atten- 
tively considered the nocturnal sky. The con- 
stellation of Orion is composed of four very 
bright stars, forming an elongated square, with 
three equi-distant stars in a diagonal line in 
the middle. The two upper stars, called 
Betelgeux and Bellatrix, form the shoulders ; 
in the middle, immediately above these, are 
three small, dim stars, close to each other, 
forming the cheek or head. These stars are 
distinctly visible only in a very clear night. 
The feet are composed of two very bright stars, 
called Rigel and Saiph ; the three stars in the 
middle are called the belt or girdle, and from 
them depends a stripe of smaller stars, forming 
the hunter’s sword. The whole constellation, 
containing seventeen stars to the naked eye, 
but exhibiting seventy-eight under an ordinary 
telescope, occupies a large and conspicuous po- 
sition in the eastern or southern heavens, below 
the Pleiades; and is often visible, owing to 
the brightness and magnitude of its stars, when 
all other constellations, with the exception of 
the Plough, are lost in the mistiness of night. 
In this country it is seen only a short space 
above the horizon, along whose rugged outline 
of dark hills its starry feet may be observed 
for many nights in the winter, walking in soli- 
tary grandeur. It attains its greatest elevation 
in January and February, and disappears al- 
together during the summer and autumn months, 
In the Kast, however, it occupies the same 
lofty position near the zenith which the Plough 
does in our northern skies, and therefore it 
never sets. Night after night it sheds down 
its mystical rays with unwavering splendor 
over the lonely solitudes through which the 
Euphrates flows, and where the tents of the 
patriarch of Uz once stood. 

Orion is not only the most striking and 
splendid constellation in the heavens; it is also 
one of the very few clusters that are visible in 
all parts of the habitable world. The equator 
passes through the middle of it; the glittering 
stars of its belt being strung, like diamonds, on 
its invisible line. In the beginning of January, 
when it is about the meridian, we obtain the 
grandest display of stars which the sidereal 
heavens in this coufttry can exhibit. The 
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ubiquity of this constellation may have been 
one of the reasons why it was chosen to illus- 
trate God’s argument with Job, in a book in- 
tended to be read universally wherever the hu- 
man race should extend. Had the Southern 
Cross, one of the most brilliant objects in the 
midnight sky of Chaldea, or any other constel- 
lation peculiar to the glowing south, been 
chosen, the argument here might have been as 
convincing and appropriate to Job, but it would 
have lost much of its point and significaney to 
us, and to all who dwell under the bleak 
northern heavens. But when the Bible reader 
of every clime and country can go out in the 
appropriate season, and find in his own sky 
the very constellation, and direct his gaze to 
the very peculiarity in it, to which the Creator 
alluded in his mysterious converse with Job, he 
has no longer a vague, indefinite idea in his 
mind, but is powerfully convinced of the reality 
of the whole circumetance, while his feelings of 
devotion are deepened and intensified. 
The three bright stars which constitute the 
girdle or bands of Orion never change their 
form ; they preserve the same relative position 
to each other, and to the rest of the constella- 
tion, from year to year, and from age to age. 
They present precisely the same appearance to 
us which they did to Job. No sooner does the 
constellation rise above the horizon, however 
long may have been the interval since we last 
beheld it, than these three stars appear in the 
old familiar position. They afford to us one of 
the highest types of immutability in the midst 
of ceaseless changes. When heart-sick and 
weary of the continual alterations we observe 
in this world, on whose most enduring objects 
and affections is written the melancholy doom, 
‘passing away,” it is comforting to look up 
to this bright beacon in the heavens, that re- 
mains unmoved amid all the restless surges of 
Time’s great ocean. And yet in the profound 
rest of these stars there is a ceaseless motion ; 
in their apparent stability and everlasting en- 
durance there is constant change. In vast 
courses, with inconceivable velocities, they are 
whirling round invisible centres, and ever shift- 
ing their positions in space, and ever passing 
into new collocations. They appear to us mo- 
tionless and changeless, because of our great 
distance from them ; just as the foaming torrent 
that rushes down the hillside with the speed 
of an arrow, and in the wildest and most va- 
grant courses, filling all the air with its cease- 
less shouts, appears from an opposite hill frozen 
by the distance into silence and rest—a mere 
motionless, changeless glacier on the mountain 
side. Mysterious triplet of stars, that are ever 
changing, and yet never seeming to change! 
How wonderful must be the Power which pre- 
serves such perfect’ order amid all their com- 
plex arrangements, such sublime peace and 
everlasting permanence amid the incalculable 
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distances to which they wander, and the be- 
wildering velocities with which they move! 
What answer can Job give to the question of 
the Almighty? Can man whose breath is in 
his nostrils, and who is crushed before the 
moth, unclasp that brilliant starry bracelet 
which God’s own hand has fastened on the 
dusky arm of night? Can man separate these 
stars from one another, or alter their relative posi- 
tions in the smallest degree? What is it that 
controls all their movements, and keeps them 
united together in their peculiar form? It is 
the force of gravitation, which is not a mere 
mechanical agency, udoriginated and uncon- 
trolled, but the delegated power of the Al- 
mighty—the will of Him who has the keys of 
the universe, and “shutteth, and no man 
openeth : and openeth, and no man shutteth.” 
How sublime the thought that the same Power 
which binds the starry bands of Orion, keeps 
together the particles of the common stone by 
the wayside,—that those mighty masses are 
controlled by the same Almighty influence 
which regulates the falling of the snow-flake 
and the gentle breath of summer, that directs 
the motions of the mioutest animalcule, and 
weaves the attenuated line of the gossamer ! 

If we look with the naked eye at the star 
Rigel, which forms the right foot of the con- 
stellation, we observe nothing remarkable about 
it, except its beauty and brightness, for it is a 
star of the first magnitude. If we apply a 
good telescope to it, however, we find that it is 
a double star. This is merely one example of 
a binary arrangement which prevails to a great 
extent throughout the heavens, upwards of 
5,000 double stars having their positions meas. 
ured and laid down in our catalogues. These 
binary stars revolve round each other, or round 
a common centre ; those which are most closely 
associated having the swiftest revolutions, and, 
Stange to say, they all shine with differently 
colored light. Wherever two stars:are closely 
connected together, the colur of the one is 
found to be the complement of the other, pro- 
ducing by their combination a white ‘light. 
For instance, when one star is green its com- 
panion is red : and a blue star is almost invari- 
ably accompanied by a yellow one. We thus 
see the same harmony of color prevailing, on 
a stupendous scale, among the orbs of heaven 
as among the colored petals of the lowliest 
wayside flower; both, though separated so 
widely from each other by size, distance, and 
importance, belonging to one grand system, all 
whose parts are perfect ; the rainbow-flowers of 
the footstool, as well as the starry flowers of 
the throne, proclaiming them to be the work of 
one all-wise and all-powerful Artist. The rea- 
son why the double stars possess the power of 
dividing light in such a singular manner is 
wrapped in mystery. Some attribute it to 
differences in the chemical qualities of the 


meteoric fuel consumed in these orbs ; others 
to the differences in the velocities with which 
they revolve round each other, causing differ- 
ences in those undulations of light which are 
constituent of colors. If the former suppo- 
sition be true, we may be furnished some time, 
when the prismatic spectrum, which has re- 
cently made such astonishing discoveries, is 
better understood, with tolerably accurate in- 
formation regarding the chemical substances 
which enter into the composition of even the | 
remotest stars. If the latter supposition be 
correct, we obtain an intelligible explanation 
of the change of color which certain stars ap- 
pear to have undergone since first they were 
observed ; Sirius, for instance, being deseribed 
by the ancient astronomers as a red star; 
whereas now it is brilliantly white; these 
changes being caused by changes in their or- 
bital motions. It docs not always require the 
aid of the telescope to distinguish the colors of 
stars. Some of them are distinctly visible to 
the naked eye. The bright star called Be- 
telguex, forming the left shoulder of Orion, is 
of a bright red. color; so also are Aldebaran 
and Arcturus. Capella and Procyon are yel- 
low, and Castor green. Smaller stars do not 
exhibit this peculiarity in so striking a man- 
ner; but the application of the most ordinary 
telescope reveals it immediately. Through the 
clear transparent atmosphere of a Syrian night, 
without any optical aid whatever, one star is 
seen to shine like an emerald, another like a 
ruby, a third like a sapphire, and a fourth like 
a topaz,—the whole nocturnal heavens appear- 
ing to sparkle with a blaze of jewels. How 
strange and inconceivable to us must be the 
appearance presented by these double and 
parti-colored suns shining simultaneously in the 
sky. “It may be easier suggested in words,” 
says Sir John Herschel, “than conceived in 
imagination, what a variety of illumination two 
stars, a red and a green, or a yellow and blue 
one, must afford a planet circulating round 
either ; and what cheering cottrasts and grate- 
ful vicissitudes, a red and green day, for in- 
stance, alternating with a white one and dark- 
ness, must arise from the presence or absence 
of one or other or both from the horizon !”” 
(To be continued.) 


HERSCHEL, THE ASTRONOMER. 


The life of Sir William Herschel affords a 
remarkable illustration of the force of perseve- 
rance. His father was a poor German nrusi- 
cian, who brought up his four sons to the same 
calling. William came over to England to seek 
his fortune, and he joined the band of the Dur- 
ham Militia, in which he played the oboe.. The 
regiment ws lying at Doncaster, where Dr. 
Miller first became acquainted with Herschel, 
having heard him perform a solo on the violin 
in a surprising mannef. The Doctor entered 
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into conversation with the youth, and was 
so pleased with him, that he urged him to 
leave the militia band and take up his resi- 
dence at bis house for a time. Herschel 
did so, and while at Doncaster, was principally 
occupied in violin-playing at concerts, avail- 
ing himself of the advantages of Dr. Miller’s 
library to study in his leisure hours. A 
new organ having been built for the parish 
church of Halifax, an organist was advertised 
for, on which Herschel applied for the office, 
and was selected. While officiating as organist 
and music-teacher at Halifax, he began to study 
mathematics, unassisted by any master. Lead- 
ing the wondering life of an artist, he was next 
attracted to Bath, where he played in the 
Pumproom band, and also officiated as organist 
in the Octagon chapel. Some recent discov- 
eries in astronomy heving arrested his mind, 
and awakened in him a powerful spirit of curi- 
osity, he sought and obtained from a friend the 
loan of a two-foot Gregorian telescope. So fas- 
cinated was the poor musician by the science, 
that he even thought of purchasing a telescope, 
but the price asked by the London opticians 
was so alarming, that he determined to make 
one. Those who know what a reflecting teles- 
cope is, and the skill which is required to pre- 
pare the concave metallic speculum which forms 
the most important part of the apparatus, will 
be able to form some idea of the difficulty of 
this undertaking. Nevertheless, Herschel suc- 
ceeded, after long and painful labor, in com- 
pleting a five-foot reflector, with which he had 
the gratification of observing the ring and satel- 
lites of Saturn. Not satisfied with this triumph, 
he proceeded to make other instruments in 
succession, of seven, ten, and even twenty feet. 
In constructing the seven-foot reflector, he 
finished no fewer than two hundred specula 
before he produced one that would bear any 
power that was applied to it,—a striking in- 
stance of the persevering laboriousness of the 
mao. While sublimely gauging the heavens 
with his instruments, he continued patiently to 
earn his bread by piping to the fashionable 
frequenters of the Bath Pumproom. So eager 
was he in his astronomical observations, that 
he would steal away from the room, during an 
interval of the performance, give a little turn 
to his telescope, and contentedly return to his 
oboe. Thus working away, Herschel discover- 
ed the Georgium Sidus, the orbit and rate of 
motion of which he carefully calculated, and 
sent the result to the Royal Society; when the 
hamble oboe-player found himself at once ele- 
vated from obscurity to fame. He was shortly 
after appointed Astronomer Royal, and by the 
kindness of George III. was placed in a posi- 
tion of honorable competency for life. He 
bore his honors with the same meekness and 
humility which had distinguished him in the 
days of his obscurity. So gentle and patient, 
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and withal so distinguished and successful a 
follower of science under difficulties, perhaps 
does not occur in the whole range of biography. 





THE EYES OF BEES. 


Men never knew what the eyes of bees really 
were, until the greatly improved microscopes of 
the present day, in effect, gave us another eye 
to gaze upon those of bees. They have simple 
eyes, three in number, and dispoeed in a trian- 
gle between the two compound eyes. The lat- 
ter are wonderful objects under a microscope. 
The compound eye of a bee, particularly of a 
drone, is one of the most exquisitely constructed 
instruments of nature’s handiwork. One of 
the leaves of chaff that surround a grain 
of wheat may represent its appearance ; but the 
piece of chaff shows only a uniform glazed sur- 
face, whilst in the eye of the bee, which is 
much darker in color, though alike externally 
glazed, the brightness arises from the presence 
of about 3,500 small but perfectly hexagonal 
lenses, fitting closely together, and disposed in 
regular rows over the whole circumference. This 
structure then may be likened toa bundle of 
3,500 telescopes, so grouped that the large ter- 
minal lenses present an extensive convex sur- 
face, whilst in consequence of the decreasing di- 
ameter of the instruments, their narrow ends 
meet, and form a smaller concentric curve. 
Could we look through.all these telescopes at 
one glance, and obtain a stereoscopic effect, we 
might be able to form some conception of the 
operation of vision in this insect. 

Even one of these 3,500 lenses would occupy 
us long in the complete examination of it. 
Each of the eyelets, which, when aggregated, 
constitute the compound eye of the bee, is itself 
a perfect instrument of vision, consisting of two 
remarkably formed lenses—an outer corneal 
and an inner conical lens. The corneal lens 
is a six-sided prism, and the assemblage of 
these prisms forms the cornea of the compound 
eye. Ifthe whole or a portion of this cornea 
be peeled off, and placed under a microscope, 
the beautiful grouping of the lenses becomes 
distinctly visible. Qn a close and careful ex- 
amination, the corneal lens of the eyelet is per- 
ceived to be not a simple but a compound lens, 
composed of two plano-convex lenses of differ- 
ent densities or refracting powers. ‘The plane 
surface of these lenses being adherent, it fol- 
lows that the prismatic corneal lens is a com- 
pound double convex lens, as was discovered 
by Dr. Hicks. The effect of this arrangement 
is, that if there should be any aberration or di- 
vergence of the rays of light during their pas- 
sage through one portion of the lens, it is recti- 
fied in its transit through the other. It is 
nothing very new to find lenses of different den- 
sities in an animal’s eye, but where is there 
another instance in which one compound lens 
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consists of two adherent lenses of this descrip-]a converting furnace (in each of which there 
tion ? are two “ pots’’) with alternate layers of char- 

Yet the wonder does not end here. Manjcoal; when the pots are filled the tops are 
has been unconsciously groping his way in the] carefully sealed with a tenacious red clay, and 
formation of his most perfect microscopic lens|a fire then kindled in the furnace. This fire 
to an imitation of the bee’s eye. His aim has|is kept up from seven to eight days, after 
been to correct the aberration of light, which} which the furnaces are allowed to cool down, 
caused his lenses to color and distort the ob-jand the “converters” enter the “pots” and 
jects under investigation, and he attained this} take out the charge. The bars which have 
end by employing compound lenses of varying| now been evenly carbonized or converted into 
densities. When after long study, he obtained | “‘ blister-steel,” are broken into small pieces 
an achromatic lens, he had but equalled the lit-] aod sent to the melting room. 
tle bee ; and how striking the thought, that, by] The converting house contains six large fur- 
the use of his own achromatic lens, man first}/naces for converting or carbonizing iron, the 
distinctly perceived that of the bee! The little| capacity of each being twenty-five tuns per 
insect had used it for thousands of years, per-| week or ten days. We now visit the melting 
haps, before man trod the earth. By its won-| house. 
derful lenses and numerous facets, it gains light} In this building there are seventy-two fur- 
in the dim cups of flowers. Into those floral} naces or “ melting holes, ” in each of which are 
hollows it carries, as it were, thousands of light | placed two “ pots, ” or “ crucibles,” filled with 
collectors and reflectors, capable of forming aj the broken pieces of carbonized iron as it comes 
single picture by the means of a great number from the “ converting’ house. Hard coke is 
of smaller images. Into the dark hive it bears| used as fuel, and as each “ furnace” or melting 
the same optical apparatus, and thereby econo- | hole has its separate stack or chimney, a strong 
mizes every particle of straggling or slanting | draft is obtained, and consequently an immense 
light. If bees, as one alleges, always work in| heat created. After the “mdlter” decides 
the dark, has not each one of them three or] that the “ pots” or “ crucibles” containing the 
four thousand illuminators? Andif we reflect | steel are ready to be drawn or “ pulled out,” 
upon the many thousands of these, all in opti-|the workman whose duty it is to do this, being 
cal operation throughout the hive, how can it be| covered up with old cloths and pieces of old car- 
said that these creatures work in the dark?—j pet saturated with water, takes ‘hold of the 
The Honey Bee ; its Natural History, Anatomy, | pots with peculiar shaped tongs and lifts them 
dc., by James Samuelson, ard J. B. Hicks,| out, handing them, intensely hot, to the 
London. “ melter,” who taking hold of them with his 
tongs, skilfully pours their contents into cast 
iron molds. 

The steel is then in the shape called ingots, 
and these are taken to the forge and rolling 
mill to be hammered or rolled. The capacity 
of the melting department is fifteen tons daily, 
which will, ere long, be increased to twenty 
tons. - 

In this building there is one fifty horse 
“ Qorliss”” engine which is used to drive the 
helve hammers and the fans which give blast 
to the many furnaces used for the heating of 
the steel ingots. Fourteen steam hammers and 
helve hammers are driving away, making 30 
much noise that no one when in the building 
need attempt to speak with any notion of being 
heard. Here the ingots are forged into fine 









































THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL IN PITTSBURG, 


To a stranger visiting our “smoky city,” 
nothing in the way of sight-seeing would be of 
greater interest than an inspection of any one 
of our large steel works. We were greatly in- 
terested as well as astonished, a few days ago, 
on visiting the “ Black Diamond Steel Works,” 
of Messrs. Park, Brother & Co., to find that the 
business of manufacturing cast steel had made 
such strides in this, “the Birmiagham of 
America,” which is as well entitled to be called 
“‘ The Sheffield of America.” 

The “ Black Diamond Steel Works” are 
situated in the Ninth Ward, and bounded by 
the Alleghany River, and Butler, Smith, and 
Taylor streets. The works proper, consist of a|ished bars, when they are taken to the “in- 
“ converting room,” “ melting room,” “ rolling specting house” for examination before being 
mill,” and “ forge,” of which, with the ma-|sent to market. 
chinery and furnaces they contain, we propose} The mill, one of the most complete in this 
to give a brief description. The process of| or any other country, contains costly machinery 
manufacturing cast-steel at these works is the|of the most improved description, which is 
same as that adopted by the celebrated cast-|driven by three ponderous vertical steam 
steel manufacturers of Sheffield, England.| engines and one horizontal steam engine of 
The iron is first carefully “ blowed,” with char- | the “‘ Corliss patent.” To give some idea of 
coal, after which it is rolled into bars of the|the power of these engines it is only necessary 
required size. These bars are then handed | to state that one, the largest, is of 550 horse 
over to the “ converters” who place them into’ power, one of 225 horse power, one of 150 
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horse power, and the smallest of fifty horse 
power ; the three largest have each two heavy 
fiy-wheels, 25, 20, and 18 feet in diameter. 
‘'wo “trains” of rod and sheet rolls are driven 
by each of these vertical engines, whilst the 
horizontal engines drives the shears, &c., need- 
ed for cutting the steel bars and trimming 
sheets. We were shown anew description of 
patent rolls, which are to be used in finishing 
and polishing round bars of steel, which is ex- 
pected to make a great improvement in the fin- 
ish of the bars. 

The foundations upon which the.engines and 
the mill machinery are placed, are built in the 
most substantial manner, and no wood or tim- 
ber of any kind being used they may be ex- 
pected to last for ages. 

Twelve large steam boilers generate the 
steam used by the seven engines and fourteen 
steam hammers in use at these works. 

Several of the furnaces in use at these Steel 
Works are built upon the gas generative prin- 
ciple, as patented by the Messrs. Siemen, of 
England, and are the first of the character 
erected in this country. These furnaces, after 
an abundant “trial, are found to work to the 
entire satisfaction of the firm, saving full 50 
per cent. of fuel over the old plan.—Oid News 
and Mining Chronicle. 


THE MISTLETOE. 


The Mistletoe, though found occasionally in 
all parts of England, is more rare in the north- 
ern and midland counties than in the south and 
west : and of all counties, its chief home is in 
Herefordshire. It is well known that of all 
trees, this dainty and captious parasite likes 
best to grow upon the apple; and in Hereford- 
shire it has ample field for choice, taking more 
kindly, it is stated, to those trees whose fruit ie 
white-fleshed than to those which bear yellow- 
fleshed apples. Curiously enough, too, though 
found so constantly on apple-trees it seldom, 
if ever, grows on the pear, and never, sponta- 
neously at least, upon the beech, the birch, the 
holly, the walnut, the elder, the sweet chestnut, 
or the laurel. Next to the apple-tree it loves 
the poplar, the lime, and the white-thorn, and 
is occasionally found on the maple, the willow, 
the sycamore, and the acacia. There can be 
very little doubt, that in by far the majority of 
instances it is chance-sown, most probably its 
seeds having been dropped by birds, but that, 
from some other cause not as yet understood, the 
wood of all trees is not equally fitted to receive 
it and support it. Where its seed has once 
found a congenial home within the bark of a 
tree, like a true parasite it drives the fangs of 
its roots deep into the wood, whence it draws 
its sap and nourishment, growing with its growth 
and strengthening with its strength.—Once a 
Week. 


REVIEW. 


For Friends’ Review. 


“Lord, make me to know mine end, and the 
measure of my days, what it is, that I may know 
how frail Iam.” Psalm xxxix. 4. 


Father, Lord,—once more we ask thee, 
Grant unto thy servants all 
Strength of mind, and understanding 
To obey thy slightest call. 
Rouse our dull and heavy senses, 
To discern whate’er may be 
Needful for our soul’s salvation, 
Or to turn our thoughts to thee. 


Make us understand, we pray thee, 
That where’er our foot steps tend, 
Changing scenes should still remind us 
Of the inevitable end. 
Spring-time, with its birds and blossoms— 
Sommer’s dazzling noontide rays, 
Autumn’s harvests, fruits and forests, 
Winter’s snow, or sleety haze ; 


Each in sure succession passing, 
Mark the time when ties are riven ; 
Speeding on in ceaseless current, 
Have they not to us been given,— 
Seeing we are prone to slumber 
On our journey, shrinking still 
From the all unknown hereafter,— 
To denote to us Thy will? 


Clogged and “ cumbered with much serving,” 
Laden with the cares of earth, 
Passing onward, without knowing 
The inestimable worth, 
Of the tiny moments measured 
In thy wisdom, to our lot, 
Oft until they all are numbered— 
Nature fails—and we are not. 


Make us prize each fleeting moment, 
Father, draw our thoughts to thee; 
Make us see that in thy vineyard 
Idle bands should never be. 
Neither on the walls of Zion, 
Idle Watchmen should be found, 
While so fast the shadows lengthen, 
As the sun of life goes down. 


Whatso’er our name or station, 
May our hopes be based alone 
Firmly on the “ old foundation,” 
Jesus Christ—the corner stone. 
Name of names! the bosom thrilling ; 
Frail, O Father! though we be, 
Wilt thou guide us by thy counsel, 
In the path that leads to Thee? 


Show us, Lord of Life, we pray thee, 
All that thou wouldst have us do, 
How and when to do thy bidding, 
As our duties we pursue. 
On Thy Holy arm relying, 
Trusting in Thy name alone, 
All our conduct signifying 
“Not my will, but Thine be done.” 
Thine, O Father! living, dying, 
“Not my will, but thine be done.” 
Waynesville, Obio. 


—__——- -0m—— 
THE SURE REFUGE. 
“ Trust Him at all times.” Psalm lxii. 8. 


Oh! I know the hand that is guiding me 
Through the shadow to the light ; 
And | know that all betiding me 
Is meted out aright. 
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I know that the thorny path I tread 
Is ruled with a golden line ; 
And I know that the darker life’s tangled thread, 





States,” and that the armies of the latter had mostly 
surrendered or dispersed. Neutral nations must 
therefore consider the civil war in America as at an 





The brighter the rich design. 


When faints and fails each wilderness hope, 


And the lamp of faith burns dim, 


Oh! I know where to find the honey-drop— 


Un the bitter chalice brim. 


For I see, though veiled from my mortal sight, 


God’s plan is all complete ; 


Though the darkness at present be not light, 


And the bitter be not sweet. 


I can wait till the dayspring shall overflow 


The night of pain and care; 


For I know there ’s a blessing for every woe, 


A promise for every prayer. 


Yes, I feel that the Hand which is holding me, 


Will ever hold me fast ; 


And the strength of the Arms that are folding me, 


Will keep me to the last. 


Crewdson. 


—_—_—_——— So 


THE DIVINE PRESENCE. 


“There I will meet thee, and I will commune with 
thee from above the mercy seat.”—Exodus xxv. 22. 


When to my closet I repair, 

To breathe my soul’s desire in prayer, 
And bending low at Jesus’ feet, 

I look towards the mercy-seat, 

This promise, Lord, shall be my plea— 
There, sinner, I-will meet with thee. 


When Holy Scripture I peruse, 
And o’er its sacred pages muse, 


# Oh! then this precjous word fulfil ; 


And while I seex to learn Thy will, 
Draw near, in answer to my prayer, 
And, gracious Saviour ,meet me there. 


When in Thy temple-courts I stand, 
Amid Thy little chosen band, 

Assist me then my soul to raise 

In earnest prayer and cheerful praise : 
There let me Thy salvation see, 

And, gracious Saviour, meet with me. 


Or should it be Thy wise decree 

To lay Thy chastening hand on me, 
And make the couch of suffering mine, 
Yet would Thy servant not repine, 

If only this my portion be, 

My Saviour, there to meet with Thee. 


When corrow’s gloomy path I tread, 

And threatening clouds meet o’er my head, 
I’ll onward go without a fear 

If only Jesus’ voice I hear: 

Even then the darkness light shall be, 

lf there my Saviour meet with me. 


And when my closing hour draws nigh— 
That solemn hour when I shall die—- 
When Jordan’s banks I shall descend, 
Leaving behind each earthly friend, 

To Canaan’s shores my spirit bear, 

And, gracious Saviour, meet me there. 


— + whee 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrren Inreniiasnce.—Advices from Liverpool 
are to the 9th inst. 


end, and the English government recognizes the re- 
storation of peace; and as a necessary consequence, 
the autborities in all British ports, whether at home 
or in the colonies, must henceforth refuse entrance 
to any war vessel carrying the confederate flag; and 
must require any such vessels which at the time these 
orders are received may be in such ports, forthwith 
to depart; but any vessels so departing must still, 
for the last time, have the benefit of the prohibition 
heretofore enforced, against pursuit within twenty- 
four hours by U. S. cruisers lying in the same port, 
If the commander of any confederate vessel wisheg 
to divést it of its warlike character, and after dis- 
arming to remain, without its flag, within British 
waters, he may be allowed to do so at his own risk; 
being apprised that he is to expect no further pro- 
tection from the British government, except such as 
he may be entitled to in ordinary course of law in 
time of peace. 


France.—The Minister of Foreign Affairs has issued 
instructions similar to those in Earl Russell’s letter. 
The U. S. Minister at Paris has informed the State De- 
partment that the French government has removed 
all restrictions heretofore imposed by it upon naval 
intercourse with the United States; and also that it 
has withdrawn from the insurgents of the United 
State sthe character of belligerents which it has here- 
tofore conceded to them. The French government 
declares these proceedings to have been prompted by. 
the express desire of reviving the old sympathies 
between the two nations. 

In a debate in the Legislative Body, © ministerial 
assurance was given that there waf’no likelihood of 
trouble with the United States upon the Mexican 
question. 


Avstria.—The Finance Committee of the lower 
House of the Reichsrath had reduced the war 


budget for 1866, by 15,000,000 florins, (about $7,- 
500,000.) 


Austria had given consent for the convocation of 
the Provincial Estates of Schleswig and Holstein, in 
accordance with the Constitution of 1854, in order to 


vote an electoral law for the common Diet of the 
two Duchies. 


Mexico.—Recent accounts from Vera Cruz 
represent that the Liberal or Juarez party, far from 
being subdued, have gained more ground during the 
last month than they have lost during the last year. 
Gen. Negrete holds Monterey, Saltillo, and the coun. 
try thence to the coast. The States of Tabasco and 
Chiapas, and that of Tamaulipas, except the towns 
of Tampico and Matamoras, as well as most of the 
coast south of Vera Cruz, are in their possession. 













































Domestic.—The President issued proclamations on 
the 16th inst. appointing Andrew J. Hamilton as 
Provisional Governor of Texas, and James Johnson 
to the same office for Georgia. The form of the 
proclamations is similar to those relating to North 
Carolina and Mississippi, and the daties prescribed 
are the same, viz.: to call a convention, and to ex- 
ercise all the powers necessary to enable the loyal 
people to restore the States to their constitutional 
relations to the Federal government, and to present 
such a republican form of State government as will 
entitle the State to the guarantee ‘of the United 
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States therefor, and its people to protection against 
invasion, insurrection or domesti: violence Both 
the persons thus appointed were residents of their 
respective States before the rebellion, and were 
known opponents of secession. 

The rebel Governor of Mississippi, before the 


Geeat Bairain.—Ear! Russell, on the 2d, addressed 
a letter to the Commissioners of the Admiralty, in- 
forming them that since the date of his former cir- 
cular, intelligence had been received of the capture 
of “ the late President of the so-called Confederate 
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Jackson on the 3d of next month, the day appointed 
by the rebel Legislature. This movement is supposed 
to be designed to obtain recognition for the former 
State government. The late Gov. Allen of Louisiana, 
has issued a farewell address to the people of that 
State, acknowledging the failure of the rebellion, 
declaring that he no longer assumes to be their ex- 
ecutive, and counselling them to submit gracefully 
to the national authorities. The rebel Governor 
Murrah of Texas, has called an extra session of the 
Legislature and ordered the election of delegates to 
a State Convention. He also directed the Sheriffs 
to seize the “ Confederate” property in the State and 
divide it among the people. 

It is now represented that the surrender of the 
rebel troops west of the Mississippi was made by 
Gens. Buckner and Price without the consent of 
Kirby Smith, their superior officer. The latter has 
published an order from Houston, Texas, to the ef- 
fect that he had refused to surrender, intending to 
struggle for better terms, but baving been deserted 
by the Texas troops, he was left without an army, 
and he advises them all to return to their homes, and 
to peaceful occupations. 

Gen. Herron has issued from his headquarters at 
Shreveport, La., an order informing the people that 
the emancipation proclamation will be enforced, and 
recommending to the freedmen to work for their late 
masters for wages. 

The Grand Jury of the U. S. District Court at 
Norfolk, Va., it is stated, has found indictments for 
treason against®bout forty well-known rebels, in- 
cluding Gen. R. E Lee, Henry A. Wise, ex-Governors 
Letcher and Smith of Virginia, and Gens. Brecken- 
ridge, Early and Kemper. No farther definite steps 
appear to have yet been taken in the matter. 

Goy. Brownlow of Tennessee has issued a procla- 



















































































































































































gress, to take place on the 3d of 8th month next. 

Gen. Howard, chief of the Bureau of Freedmen, 
Refugees, &c., has received from Gen. Saxton, A3- 
sistant Commissioner for South Carolina, a report 
on the condition of his department. As regards the 
islands along the coast, the accounts are very satis- 
factory. About 40,000 freedmen are industriously 
cultivating crops which promise well, Sea Island 
cotton being raised in considerable quantity; while 
9,000 children attend school regularly. From 
the mainland the reports are not so favorable. In 
some places, the freedmen are terribly oppressed, 
as much as when nominal slaves. They have been 
sent to work in chain-gangs, and sometimes shot 
down without provovation. 

A committee appointed by a meeting of the 
colored people of Richmond, Va., to lay before the 
President their grievances, were received by him, 
on the 16th, and presented a statement of the diffi- 
culties to which they bad -been subjected by the 
military and police authorities. They had been 
forbidden to appear in the streets without a pass, 
and had been arrested in their dwellings and work- 
shops, and imprisoned, because they had no pass, or 
only one which the police did not acknowledge as suffie 
cient. Others had suffered cruel and unusual pun- 
ishments for slight offences. They said that they 
represented a population of 20,000 colored people, 
in Richmond and Manchester, of whom more than 
6,000 are members in good standing of Christian 
churches. Among them are at least 2006 men 
‘owning property worth $200 to. $500; 200 whose 
property is valued from $1000 to $5000, and several 


















































































































publication of the proclamation appointing a Pro- are in the alms-house, and during slavery, the aged 
visional Governor, issued a proclamation ordering | and infirm who were turned away by hard masters 
elections to be held in the several counties on the | were supported by their benevolent societies, while 
19th inst. for delegates to a convention to be held at : 


‘worth from $5000 to $10,000. None of théir people 
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comparatively few have been applicants for govern- 
ment rations. Notwithstanding the severe laws 
against the education of the blacks, 3000 of them can 
read, and at least 2000 read and write, and many are 
engaged in profitable business. They have ever 
been loyal to the United States, and they now 
touchingly appeal for protection and justice. The 
President assured them that he would do all he 
could to secure them justice, and referred the sub- 
ject to Gen. Howard, to take the necessary steps. 
Gov. Peirpoint, the delegation stated, had removed 
the Mayor of Richmond, who had held that office 
under rebel rule, and had been recently reinstated, 
and who was one of the agents in the treatment com- 
plained of. Late accounts from Richmond state 
that the pass system has been abolished, and the 
schools have been reopened. Generals Halleck and 
Ord have been removed from Richmond to other 
posts, and Gen. Terry has been assigned to com- 
mand there. A Richmond paper says that seventy- 
five pieces of property in- that city have beea al- 
ready libelled for confiscation. The legal proceed- 
ing is against the property itself, the owner not 
being made a party to the cause. The term of the 
U. S. Court at which the cases will be acted upon 
will be held in the autumn. Gov. Peirpoint has 
summoned the Legislature to meet in special session 
on the [9th inst. 


Governor Holden of North Carolina, issued 
proclamation on the 12th, detailing the plan for the 
reconstruction of the State government. A con- 
vention is to be held at an early period, the mgm- 
| bers to take an oath to support the Constitution of 
the United States, and to abide by and faithfully 
support all the proclamations which have been 
made during the existing rebellion with reference to 
the emancipation of slaves. The convention is to 
j alter or amend the constitution and submit the con- 


mation ordering an election for members of Con- g j:ution so amended to the people for acceptance 


or rejection, The convention is also to pro- 
vide for the election by the people of a Governor 
and members of the Legislature, and the Legisia- 
ture will elect two United States Senators. An 
election will also be held in due time for members 
of Congress. Governor Holden will appoint Justices 
of the Peace to administer the oath and to conduct 
the elcction for members of the convention, Superior 
Courts of Oyer and Terminer will be beld wheu ne- 
cessary, by judges specially appointed to dispose of 
criminal cases. The Governor makes an appeal to 
th» people to take an interest in public affairs, and 
to unite with him in the purpose to, reconstruct the 
State government through the aid of the loyal citizens. 
To the colored people he speaks kindly, tells them 
that they are free, but to be happy and prosperous 
they must labor, and he will see that they are paid 
remunerative wages. 


Returns from most of the counties in Missouri, 
published in a St. Louis paper of the 15th, show a 
majority of 3,237 for the new State Constitution. 
The home vote is nearly equally divided, with 
probably a small affirmative majority; the army 
vote is almost wholly for the Constitution. 


From a comparison of traffic on the three great 
lines of railway connecting the Atlantic seaboard 
with the Mississippi valley, viz., the New York Cen- 
tral, tbe Erie, and Pennsylvania Central, it is ascer- 
tained that the aggregate business of these roads 
has increased from 2,605,000 tons in 1857, a year 
of very active commerce, to 6,356,813 tons in 1864 
—the last of four years of exhaustive war ; the ratio 
of increase being 144 per cent. 






